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A Summer in the Arctic 


By AL RUDKIN 


In 1959, following publication of 
a series of reports by the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Canada, the petrol- 
eum industry became intensely 
interested in the oil potential of 
the Arctic Islands. 

Imperial, as one of the interest- 
ed companies, decided to send a 
geological party into the archi- 
pelago. Of necessity, the party 
had to be small. I was selected, 
with George deMille, to make a 
reconnaissance and appraisal of 
the basin for the company. Art 
Nieboer, a wireless operator who 
doubled as cook, completed our 
party. 

Our preparations for the trip 
hegan in August, 1959, when a 
supply of aviation gas in drums 
was shipped by tanker from Mon- 
treal to Resolute Bay on Corn- 
wallis Island. The amount of gas- 
oline was sufficient for either 
helicopter or fixed-wing aircraft. 

(Resolute Bay, hub of the West- 
ern Archipelago, marks the west- 
ern and northern limits of normal 
water navigation in the Arctic. 
Supplies are taken there by tanker 
accompanied by an ice breaker, in 
August of each year). 

Other preparations included 
makine maps from aerial photos. 
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ordering camping gear and other 
supplies. Most of the details were 
completed by the end of April, 
1960. 

It was decided to use Piper Cub 
aircraft, rather than helicopters. 
The Cubs, equipped with large, 
low-pressure tires, had been used 
successfully by the Geological 
Survey of Canada, and other or- 
ganizations doing geological work 
in the Arctic Islands. 

Two Piper. Super were 
chartered from Bradley Aircraft 
(one for each geologist as a safety 
factor and as they are licensed to 
carry only one passenger at a 
time). They were equipped with 
32-inch wheels and tires with only 
two to four pounds pressure per 
square inch. A Beaver aircraft, 
equipped with the tires of a DC-3, 
was also chartered for moving 
fuel and equipment. 

For our purposes, these aircraft 
had many advantages over heli- 
copters. They have longer cruis- 
ing range, more speed, and are 
cheaper to operate. They could 
land almost anywhere. 

Our itinerary included eleven 
islands — Prince of Wales, Pres- 
cott, Somerset, Cornwallis, Devon, 
Bathurst, Ellesmere, Cornwall, 
Amund Ringnes, Ellef Ringnes, 
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In the .eft and right columns are repro- 
ductions of notes found by Imperial 
geologists George deMille and Al Rud- 
kin in separate cairns in Grinnell 
Peninsula on Devon Island. They had 
been placed there more than 100 years 
earlier by Sir Edward Belcher. Below 


is one of cairns, which had collapsed 
and was first mistaken for frost boil. 


and Axel Heiberg. Our plans were 
to have base camps on seven— 
Somerset, Cornwallis, Bathurst, 
Devon, Amund Ringnes, Ellef 
Ringnes and Axel Heiberg. 

Our own Air Transport depart- 
ment, under the direction of west- 
ern manager Hal Gooding, ar- 
ranged for the chartering of the 
small aircraft we were to use on 
our reconnaissance. Air Transport 
also arranged for the movement 
of fuel to Resolute. 

The company aircraft, CF-ESO, 
was used to move food, camping 
equipment and personnel to Reso- 
lute. It was also used for a pre- 
liminary air “reccy” of the pro- 
posed work area, and for bringing 
us out from Resolute at the end of 
the season. Pilots Hugh Carlyle, 
Bert Sechrist, Lefty McLeod and 
air engineer George Malone made 
up ESO’s crews on these occasions. 

Our equipment included tents, 
sleeping bags and naphtha-burn- 
ing stoves (besides two small 
primus stoves for emergencies). 

Tents were of specially made, 
lightweight Egyptian cotton with 
reinforced seams and straps to 
withstand high winds. They were 
fitted with a heavy canvas apron 
around the base, so they could be 
weighted down with rocks or gra- 
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At Calgary Esso club’s late-fall party, many guests are content to sit, for the moment, 
like Graham D’Eath (back to camera), Deanie Pashak, Muriel D’Eath, Marg McRae. 


Donn McRae, with wife Doris, above, 
received 30-year pin at service-awards 
dinner, later attended Esso club dance. 


- 
Pleasantries, as well as a hat, were 
exchanged by Jim Lineham, Bill Motley. 


Foremost of waltzing couples on dance- Terpsichorean free-wheeling like this 
The Jim McRaes cut a modest- caper. floor above are Harry, Shirley Befus. was cut to minimum by size of crowd. 
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Lone male at the table here — as the result of a col- Marg and John Anderson, standing, left, stop to talk 
league’s conspiracy — Gord Elliott feigns nonchalance. with Bill and Irene Morson, Martha and Bob Craswell. 
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ARCTIC SUMMER 
(Continued from page 11) 


Vegetation is sparse to non- 
existent, depending on the type of 
surface mantle. 


Carbonate and evaporite rock, 
sands and most shales have very 
little growth on them, because 
they lack nutrients. Black organic 
shales will support mosses, dwarf- 
ed grasses and flowering plants. 


Commonest of the flowers are 
the purple saxifrage and yellow 
Arctic poppy which bloom pro- 
See a eee TU a aca aede ls 
Tuse1y i SOME areas. ine Frown 
of lichen is widespread, and the 
dull grey variety is much more 


common than the vermilion. 


The largest plant, and the only 
woody plant in the archipelago is 
the Arctic willow. It grows flat 
on the ground to a length of about 
18 inches, and is about as thick 
as a lead pencil. 


Another plant that thrives in 
some areas is Arctic cotton, a 
grass whose seeds are attached to 
long, white fibrous streamers. 


Animal life on the islands is 
concentrated in areas of maximum 
vegetation. Largest of the land 
animals are the musk-ox and cari- 
bou, both plentiful enough to 
travel in fair-sized herds. We saw 
Arctic fox, Arctic hare (distin- 
guished by a black stripe that 
runs up the sides of its head and 
ears), weasels, and lemmings, a 
furry Arctic rodent. We also saw 
the tracks of wolves. 

Along the coast, there were 
seals in abundance, walrus herds 
in fewer numbers, and occasional 
polar bears and whales. 


A number of migratory birds 
live in the islands. There are 
several species of gulls, snow and 
brant geese, and eider ducks, 
among larger birds, and the snow 
bunting and horned lark among 
smaller birds. 


Of the non-migratory species, 
we saw both snowy owl and ptar- 
migan, but did not see the gyr- 
falcon, which is also indigenous. 


Winds, Shelterless Expanses 
Memorable Feature of Arctic 


“It is the opposite of claustrophobia, like being alone in the middle of 
Saskatchewan. Instead of being hemmed in, you seem remote from everything.” 

This was Al Rudkin’s summation of life on an Arctic island, as he described 
it for “The Producing News” before setting down the observations that became 
the article, “A Summer in the Arctic”. 

He found it disturbing, but not distressingly so. What bothered him more 
than anything were the incessant winds. Even at 12 miles an hour, which was 
average, they had a numbing effect. 

“A good deal of the time we wore gloves,’ Al reminisced, “but we had to 
take them off to make notes. In almost no time, your hands would be cold. In 
suiie areas there was no sheiter or windbreak of any kind, and it was necessary 
to hunch behind rocks we had piled up, as we ate lunch.” 

Neither he nor companion George deMille suffered from accidents or serious 
ailments, but they both became acquainted with the indisposition of “tent eyes”, 
familiar to many an Arctic camper. 

“It is caused by being confined too long in a tent—as we were for six 
consecutive days because of weather. 

“In my case, I first noticed it as irritation of the eyes, and a tendency to blink 
oftener. Later I started to see black lines that would run across my field of vision. 

“After my eyes had been playing tricks on me for some time, I mentioned 
the fact casually to George. I was relieved to learn he was having the same trouble. 

“Tt is caused by vapors from the camp stove. We read about it later in an 
R.C.A-F. manual. It usually passes off quickly when the cause is removed.” 

Another thing they had to adjust to, was the 24-hour daylight. On good days, 
after a spell of bad weather, they tended to stretch their hours of work to make 
up for lost time. 

“It was very convenient,” Al admitted. “But it was also easy to work later 
and later, and throw schedules out of gear. And of course, our pilots had to be 
considered, too.” 

Of all the animals they saw, none bothered them except a bull Musk-ox 
which they met on Cornwallis Island. 

Al and George were travelling together at the time. There was snow in the 
area where they were working, and when a lone bull made hostile advances, they 
backed off into a deep ledge of snow that wouid not support the weight of the 
animal. 

He kept them under surveillance for about an hour, occasionally snorting, 
and pawing, and testing the snow to see if it would bear his weight, before 
trotting off. 

“We couldn’t do much except wait,” said Al. “It’s against the law to harm 
them.” 


islands was primarily geological, 
we were naturally pleased to dis- 
cover anything of archeological or 
historical significance. 

Two of our most interesting 
finds were on Grinnell Peninsula 
on Devon Island, where in separate 
rock cairns we found messages in 
tin containers, that had been 
written in 1853. The messages 


Although our interest in the 


had been placed there by Sir Ed- 


ward Belcher, an English explorer 
and captain in the Royal Navy, 
who was engaged in a search for 
the missing party of Sir John 
Franklin. 

One of the notes, found at Point 
Disraeli on the northwest extrem- 
ity of Devon Island, conveyed 
information that Belcher had 
erected two monuments for sur- 


vel, in cases where the ground 
was frozen or otherwise too hard 
to take pegs. 


Although our sleeping bags 
were down-filled, we also carried 
a felt pad to use underneath for 
extra warmth. We slept on air 
mattresses. 


Food was non-perishable—de- 
hydrated fruit and potatoes, hard- 
tack, canned meats, canned butter, 
oatmeal, flour, tea, coffee, dried 
milk, sugar and chocolate. 


The food, some camping equip- 
ment and a supply of gasoline was 
moved to our seven campsites by 
a chartered Beaver aircraft, in 
early summer. (The campsites 
were picked in Calgary from 
aerial photographs). 

The Arctic Archipelago has a 
modified maritime climate with- 
out the extremes of the contin- 
ental Arctic and sub-Arctic areas. 

Winter is nine to 10 months 
long. During January, the coldest 
month, the mean daily tempera- 
tures is) about ——34° KF. What 
passes for summer occurs in June, 
July and August, although snow 
cover and freezing temperatures 
are not uncommon in June. Dur- 
ing July, the “warmest”? month, 
average temperatures are in the 
high ‘30’s”. A good deal of the 
time we found parkas (with 
hoods) and gloves were essential 
to comfort. 

Although summers in the archi- 
pelago are not extremely cold, 
persistent, moisture-laden winds 
make the weather seem cooler 
than it actually is. Winds average 
about 12 miles per hour, but on 
occasion we experienced winds of 
30 and even 45 mph. 

Discomfort caused by winds is 
heightened in the Arctic by a com- 
plete absence of trees or bushes 
that might serve as shelter. 

Often winds are a flying hazard, 
but the main impediment to air 
travel is fog. Because of high 
humidity, a drop of only a few 


Above is part of the Arctic area that lies north of the North American continent. 
Area marked by dotted lines roughly represents territory within which geologists 
Al Rudkin and George deMille worked during past summer. Camp locations are 
shown by flags, cairn sites (Grinnell Peninsula, Devon Island), by black triangles. 


degrees in atmospheric tempera- 
ture will create fog. 

Out of 70 days spent in the 
field, we lost 18 because of weath- 
er. Another party, operating a 
little farther south in an area of 
open water, lost 32 days in the 
same period. 

Those unfamiliar with the topo- 
graphy of the islands in the Arctic 
archipelago are surprised to hear 
it called a desert. Yet that is 
what it is. 

Precipitation is from three to 
five inches annually (compared 
with 17 inches for Calgary). 
About half of this is snowfall. 

During winter, snow is moved 
freely by the wind because there 
is no vegetation to hold it. It piles 
up in streams and river valleys, 
were it packs almost to the con- 
sistency of ice. Aerial photos 
taken in mid-winter will show 


large dark patches, which are 
topographic highs, free of snow. 

Most of the snow on land has 
melted by the first of August, and 
rivers and streams stop flowing. 
This makes it difficult to obtain 
fresh water in late summer. 
There are very few lakes. 

Viewed from the air, most of 
the land of the archipelago ap- 
pears as rolling plain (notable 
exceptions being the islands of 
Devon and Axel Heiberg in the 
northeasterly part). The plain, in 
this case, is rock desert. 

The surface mantle is not a true 
soil and is closely related to the 
underlying bedrock. It varies 
from frost-shattered fragments 
(sometimes in a clay matrix), to 
decomposed shales (which form 
mud in the summer), to loose 
sand. 


(Continued next page) 


veying purposes and was leaving 
a cache of supplies. The note 
warned his men not to touch the 
supplies. 

The other note, found farther 
south at Point Hogarth, was a 
short communication, written in 
pencil. In it, Belcher explained 
that what he had thought was a 
cairn, when viewed from seaward, 
had turned out to be a natural 
rock formation. 

He had taken astral 
there and had 
charts. 

Both 
turned over 
Museum. 

An interesting sidelight of this 
incident was our discovery of a 
whale skeleton on Grinnell penin- 
sula, 140 feet above sea _ level. 
This indicates that the land has 
risen considerably and may sup- 
port an observation of Belcher’s 
previously thought to have been 
in error. Belcher claimed there 
was a strait in that vicinity, 
whereas later explorers could find 
no evidence of it. 

It is a fact—and a general point 
of interest—that the Arctic isl- 
ands are emerging from the sea. 
What were once old beaches are 
sometimes found as high as 300 
feet above present sea level. 

On our visits to Somerset and 
Bathurst islands we came across 
several old Eskimo whale camps. 
These contained circular patterns 
of stone and whalebone. Presum- 
ably the stone and bone formed 
the framework for sealskin-cover- 
ed huts. 

Digging within these “stone 
rings”, we found bits of broken 
and charred bone, and tools of 
whalebone and ivory. At one old 
campsite on Somerset island we 
also found human skeletal re- 
mains that appeared to have been 
scattered about by foraging 
animals. 

Present slim archeological data 
indicates the Eskimo has not lived 
in the northwestern part of the 
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This snow-scoured expanse of sea ice is in mountainous west shore of Axel Heiberg. 


archipelago for several centuries. 

Some of the old campsites may 
even have been used by white 
whalers. Whaling was vigorously 
pursued in the southern part of 
the archipelago from about 1772 
to 1906. 


Before we left the islands we 
accepted an invitation to visit the 
base camp of Jacobsen-McGill re- 
search expedition on Axel Hei- 
berg, where scientists are con- 
ducting studies in geomorphology, 
glaciology, and related subjects. 

The expedition was spearhead- 


Al Rudkin holds musk-ox skull, found 
near Erskine Inlet on Bathurst Island. 


ed by Dr. George Jacobsen, a 
Montreal engineer and Arctic- 
construction expert. It is jointly 
sponsored by Jacobsen and McGill 
university, and is also helped by 
private and institutional grants. 

Axel Heiberg was chosen be- 
cause it contains both a large ice 
mass and numerous glaciers. It 
also has fjords and mountainous 
areas. The glaciologists, like geo- 
logists, only work there in the 
summer months. 


During the past summer, the 
United States nuclear submarine 
Sea Wolf travelled to the pole be- 
neath the ice, using channels of 
the Arctic islands. Like the feat 
of the Nautilus, earlier, this sup- 
ports the belief that submarine 
tankers could be used to move 
crude out of the Arctic, in the 
event of oil discovery. 


It is hard to guess what further 
direction Arctic oil exploration 
may take in the next few years 
because of the remoteness, lack of 
accessibility and difficulty in 
moving men and equipment. It is 
much safer to predict that man’s 
knowledge of the so-called ‘frozen 
north” is likely to increase rapid- 
ly. Most of this knowledge may 
come from government-sponsored 
scientific projects, but some may 
also come from men whose chief 
aim is the development of the 
country’s resources. 
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Slender column of water issuing from 


An austere, almost mystical beauty pervades this scene of a fjord on the west coast 
of Axel Heiberg. It may remain open for about a month in summer although sur- into an 
rounding sea will be frozen. All pictures on this page were taken by George deMille 
and Al Rudkin during visit to Arctic Archipelago. See article in forgeoing pages. 


a tunnel in the rock above, is falling 
ice- and snow-filled canyon, 
in Grinnell Peninsula, Devon Island. 
Man near base of fall is G. deMille. 


7inis pairernea ground, near a demMiiie-RUudkin camp on Arctic cotton, such as this on Cornwall Island, grows 
Bathurst Isiand, is sandy clay. The moist, low-lying in low, boggy areas. It is a grass, whose seeds are 
edges are fiiied with ground-hugging Arctic willow. attached to long white streamers, resembling cotton. 


These sand-dunes and wind-eroded rocks could well be Hoodoos above are 
in a tropical desert instead of arctic Cornwall Island. craft in the distance, lying 


also on Cornwall Island. Note air- 


in large eroded basin. 


